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THE MARTINMAS GOOSE. 

It is a frosty November morning. The hills are 
still enveloped in a night-cap of gray mist, and all 
the fields are quiet, as if composing 
themselves for the long winter 
sleep. 

But about the farm-house every- 
body is stirring. The farmer, him- 
self, with his long pipe in his mouth, 
is briskly crossing the yard. He 
opens a door of one of the sheds, 
and a noisy crowd rush out — geese, 
ducks and hens, clamoring loudly 
for their breakfast. While they are 
busy picking up the corn thrown 
to them, the farmer runs his criti- 
cal eye over the fowls, and sud- 
denly seizes the largest and fattest 
goose by the neck, and, untouched 
by its pitiful laments, carries the 
helpless victim to the house, where 
the whole family, from the aged 
grandmother to the curly-headed 
household pet, are waiting eagerly 
to receive it. The prospect of roast 
goose for dinner is certainly not a 
very unusual occurrence in this 
comfortable home, but although 
there might be goose on the table 
every day in the year, the one 
specially consecrated to St. Martin 
would never fail to excite enthusi- 
asm. The Martinmas goose is the delicacy of the 
dinner table on the nth of November, and through- 
out the whole of Germany the geese are seized and 
slaughtered for use on that day, as ruthlessly as tur- 
keys are killed for New England Thanksgiving. 

To find the origin of this custom, we must look 
back through legendary literature, where are many 
stories about the treacherous conduct of geese to- 
wards the holy Saint Martin. The 
1 ith of November is Saint Martin's 
Day ; and, according to an old edict, 
geese are to be specially punished, 
at that time, by all who. respect his 
memory, which, in Germany, may 
be called a sentiment common to 
the whole geese-eating population. 

Saint Martin was a priest, and, if 
we may believe history, a very 
humble-minded man, who desired 
to do good in a simple way. But 
his preaching was so powerful, and 
his influence so great, that the 
Church desired to advance her tal- 
ented son, and, against his wishes, 
raised him to the rank of a bishop. 
To escape the honor, Saint Martin 
ran away, and hid himself in a 
goose-pen. The geese, being very 
angry at the intruder, made such a 
"gickgack " that the fugitive was 
discovered, and dragged away to be 
placed in the bishop's chair at 
Tours. In his rage he cursed the 
geese for ever and evermore. The 
story is told in old nursery ballads 
of Germany, and the picture-books 
contain many a representation of 
great carnage among the geese on 
Saint Martin's Day. 

There are always skeptics to dis- 
turb one's belief in all the good 
old stories ; and some very proper, 
truth-telling person is always on 
hand, to tell the child that it is the 
North wind, and not Santa Claus, 
that whistles in the chimney ; and 
that spiders, not fairies, weave 
those beautiful gossamer webs on 
the grass in the morning. There- 
fore it is very natural that there 
are some people — may they never 
have roast goose to eat — who de- 
clare that Saint Martin was noth- 
ing but a fat, ambitious, old man, 
who was so fond of good living 
that he used to have geese boxed up and fatted, that 
he might have the livers for his luncheon. They say, 
too, that November is the month when geese have 
the best flavor, and that they get eaten because they 
are good, and not in honor of the saint. 



In the countries of the lower Rhine, the peasants 
build huge bonfires on Saint Martin's Eve, and dance 
around them, with great noise of singing and shout- 
ing. They have plenty of apples and sausages at the 
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bonfire, and fastening them to long sticks, cook them 
by the flames, and believe them to possess virtue to 
guard them from sickness and misfortune through 
the winter. When the bonfire is burned out, the 
ashes are gathered up carefully, and scattered over 
the fields sown with winter-wheat, as no snails, nor 
other devouring creatures, dare creep among the 
ashes of Saint Martin's fires. 




IN-DOORS. 

In some of the wine-growing portions of Germany, 
Saint Martin is supposed to take particular interest 
in the pressing of the grapes, and to have a hand in 
changing the must, or unfermented juice, into wine. 
The children believe that his power is still greater; 



and, on Saint Martin's Day, they fill a jar with spring 
water, which they dance about, singing a song, de- 
claring that the saint is coming to change it into 
wine. When they go in the evening to look at it, 
Mamma has generally been there 
before them, and they are delighted 
to find their anticipations realized. 
In Swabia, Martinmas is a festi- 
val for all the school children. For 
a week before the holiday, there is 
evidently something very mysteri- 
ous going on among the little folks ; 
boys and girls whisper together in 
school-time, and the pennies which 
usually go for nuts and apples are 
carefully hoarded up. It may be 
that the lessons are somewhat 
neglected, but it would never do for 
the teacher to be too severe on 
these slight short-comings, for he 
knows that all this mysterious plan- 
ning is to give to him pleasure. 
When the day at last arrives the 
teacher is surprised, of course, to 
see before him a happy crowd of 
boys and girls, one carrying fruit, 
others wine, cake, and wreaths of 
dried grasses. But the most im- 
portant of all is a white, fat goose, 
trimmed with gay ribbons, and 
pushed along by a crowd of boys. 
The children gather around their 
teacher, thrusting their gifts into 
his hands, and laughing and shouting with great de- 
light. If, by chance, the goose begins to cackle, the 
uproar increases, and the little folks dance and sing 
as if there were no such things as spelling-books and 
arithmetics in the world. No more study is possible 
that day, and after escorting the teacher to his house, 
they leave him with his presents, and go to their own 
holiday dinners of the Martinmas goose. It is not 
uncommon for the children to ask 
about the Saint in whose honor the 
goose is eaten, and after dinner, if 
their curiosity still continues, many 
stories are related, of which he is 
the hero. He was a soldier at first, 
they are told, but, at the age of 
forty, he wished to leave the army 
and devote all his time to the ser- 
vice of God. Julian the Apostate, 
who was then Emperor of Rome, 
accused him of cowardice, in wish- v 
ing to be dismissed before a bat- 
tle, which was expected, could be 
fought. Soldier Martin repelled the 
charge, and offered to be placed 
naked in the front of the fight, 
armed only with his cross. He was 
taken at his word, and men were 
commanded to guard him, in order 
that this might be done, as it would 
have been, if peace had not been 
declared before the time of the bat- 
tle. He was highly honored after 
he became a priest, and by none 
more than the Empress Helena, 
who once prepared a supper for him 
with her own hands, and waited 
upon him like a servant while he 
ate. It was, doubtless, a good sup- 
per, though the Martinmas goose 4, 
was not cooked : so at least thought 
the pious Empress, who gathered 
up the crumbs when he had finish- 
ed, as being, in her estimation, more 
precious than any meal that the 
Emperor's table afforded. He was 
noted, even while a soldier, for his 
benevolence, of which many stories 
are related. Here is one : " The 
winter of 332 was so severely cold 
that large numbers perished in the 
streets of Amiens, where the regi- 
ment of Saint Martin was quartered. 
One day he met at the gate a naked 
man, and taking pity on him he 
divided his cloak (for it was all he 
had) and gave half to the beggar. That night, in a 
dream, Jesus stood before him, and on his shoulders 
he wore the half cloak that Martin had given the beg- 
gar, and said to the angels : ' Know ye who hath thus 
arrayed me ? My servant, Martin hath done it'.' " 



